Labor Day 


By Gervase N. Love 

American workers on Labor 
Day paid their traditional tribute | ——aemseieminie 
to the founding fathers of the 
trade union movement and looked 
forward with confidence despite 
the twin clouds of unemployment | 
and the Communist Menace. 


por g 


speeches and addresses at rallies, 


rededicated the labor movement, 


to the principles on which it was 
founded, and pledged themselves 
to keep it strong. 

Labor Day messages also were is- 
sued by national leaders, including 
Pres. Eisenhower, who paid tribute 
to workers as having “met every 
challenge” and in a “supplemental” 
message apparently signaled an Ad- 
ministration labor law drive by ask- 


ing for legislation against practices | 
that he said result in “lawlessness |; 


and harmful abuses of power.” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in a nationwide NBC broadcast 
listed labor’s problems as includ- 
ing the preservation and growth 


’ of the democratic trade union 


move-nent “free from any and all 
corrupt influences” and the ter- 
mination of the recession and 
restoration of full employment. 
He cited also minimum standards 
against economic hazards of job- 
Jessness, illness and old age, the 
protection of civil liberties, “the 
fulfillment of the opportunity to 
learn,” and the preservation of 
peace despite continuing Com- 
munist aggression. 

“The corruption revealed in the 
labor movement is but a small part 
of—and a reflection of—the cor- 
ruption which exists in business, 
government and most other seg- 
ments of society,” he said. “The 
trade union movement, however, 
must be devoted solely to human 
service and must of necessity be 
motivated by the highest ideals and 
moral standards.” 

In a separate address broadcast 
abroad by the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe, Meany 
touched briefly on the history of 
Labor Day and outlined the accom- 
plishments of organized workers, 
with emphasis on non-material 
gains. 

Dignity of Labor 

“Labor Day has been dedicated 
since its beginning to the dignity 
of labor,” he said. “On Labor Day 


we celebrate the rights of man. We. 


celebrate freedom, democracy and 
social justice. We celebrate human 
brotherhood, and the international 
solidarity of labor in the crusade for 
a better world.” 

He sent greetings to workers 
behind the iron curtain and renewed 
“our pledge of continued sympathy 
and solidarity in the endless and 
irrepressible struggle for freedom.” 

In his formal Labor Day state- 
ment, Pres. Eisenhower declared 
that in no other country have the 
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THE ONLY SURVIVOR of the little group of men who planned 
the first Labor Day in New York City in 1882 is Leo B. Bamberger, 
retired member of Photo Engravers Local 7 in Philadelphia, who is 
shown at his summer home in Ocean City, N. J., a few days before 
his 90th birthday on Sept. 2. As a boy of 14 associated with the 
Leader, New York Socialist newspaper, he was present when Peter 
Maguire, Samuel Gompers, Henry George and other famous pio- 
neers of trade unionism met to plan the first Labor Day observance 
He still has union membership cards going back to 1886. 


Big 3 Decision Near: 


UAW Board to Set 
Strike Target, Date 


By Gene Zack 
Detroit—The United Auto Workers summoned its executive ied 
to an emergency session Sept. 10 to “select a strike target and set a 
strike deadline” in its stalled contract negotiations with the auto 
industry’s “Big Three.” 
With General Motors, Ford and Chrysler petite SN the start of 


full-scale production of their 1959® 
lines, the “day of decision” to 
which the UAW board referred last 
month when it deferred approval 


No-Raid Agreement 
Enforceable in Court 


A federal appellate court has ruled that the AFL-CIO no-raiding 
agreement is enforceable in court under a section of the Taft-Hartley 


Act. 


The court so ruled in a case involving the Textile Workers Union 


and the United Textile Workers, 


both of which were signatories of 


the no-raiding pact that -preceded® 


merger of the former AFL and 
Clo. 

The Textile Workers filed a peti- 
tion with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on Oct. 2, 1957, seeking 
bargaining rights for workers at 
Personal Products Corp., Chicago, 
previously represented by a United 
Textile Workers local. The labor 
board ordered an election. 


David L. Cole, impartial um- 
pire under the AFL-CIO no-raid- 
ing agreement, after a hearing 
held that the Textile Workers had 
violated the agreement. His de- 
cision was not accepted. 


The United Textile Workers, 
which had signed a new contract 
with the company, took the case to 
federal court, arguing that Sec. 301 


(Continued on Page 2) 


lof strike action appeared to be at 
hand. 

If the UAW is forced to strike 
to back up its demands for “a °58 
contract in °58,” the full strength 
of the united labor movement will 
be ranged solidly behind the un- 
ion. In an unprecedented action, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Board late 
last month pledged the “full moral 
and financial support” of the 13.5- 
million-member federation to the 
UAW. 

AFL-CIO Help Ready 

A special committee of seven 
international presidents, appointed 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
has been established on a standby 
basis “to raise funds and to give 
practical support organizationally 
and financially” to the UAW in the 
event of a strike or lockout. 

‘The showdown meeting of the 
UAW executive board will follow 
by 24 hours special public meetings 
between union officials and com- 
munity leaders in the key automo- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Merger « of Central Bodies" 
ow Over 80% Completed 


1579 Groups Receive 
s.AFL-CIO Charters 


Merger of local central bodies, moving at a rapid pace across the 
nation, has now passed the.80 percent mark, a survey has revealed. 

As of Labor Day, the AFL-CIO had issued charters to 579 unified 
central labor bodies, with only 98 mergers of these local arms of the 


federation still to be completed. 


Hawaii, Panama,~Alaska and the 


f | District of Columbia have achieved 


complete consolidation: at the local 
level, while in 10 other states only 
a handful of local mergers are still 
pending. 

States which have _ achieved 
complete local unity include: 

Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

The 10 states where merger is 
virtually completed, and the num- 
ber of consolidations remaining to 
be effected are: Alabama, 4; Cali- 
fornia, 3; Missouri, 1; Connecticut, 
2; Florida, 1; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 
2; Virginia, 1; West Virginia, 2, 
and Wisconsin, 3. 


98 Mergers Pending 
Of the 98 mergers of central 


“| bodies still to be achieved, 61 are 


in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, where unity at the 
state level has not yet been accom- 
plished, plus the recently-merged 
states of Michigan and Ohio. 


Progress toward consolidation at 
the local level has moved at a steady 
rate since December 1955 when the 
AFL and the CIO merged in the 
unity convention. At that time, 
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gress. 


disclosure measure, which 
President criticized as inadequate, 
and the Social Security Act amend- 
ments raising the level of benefits 
by an average of 7 percent. 

Among other major bills of 
concern to labor, the President 
had not acted on the area re- 
development (distressed-area) 
measure as this issue of the AFL- 
CIO News went to press. Dead- 
line for a signature or written 
veto was Sept. 6, and failure to 
act by that day would have the 
effect of a pocket veto. 


The Administration signals on 


_|labor legislation came both from 


Eisenhower and Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, the latter of whom 
confirmed a House floor statement 
by Rep. Walter Judd (R-Minn.), 
during the Kennedy-Ives debate, 


that he had branded ‘the measure 


Without fanfare, 29 states plus® 


Motormen and 
TWU Agree on 


Merger Terms 


New York—Jurisdictional peace 
and stability on New York’s sprawl- 
ing subway system were assured as 
leaders of the Transport Workers 
Union and the Motormen’s Benev- 
olent Association agreed to merger 
terms. 

Under the agreement, the 2,500- 
member MBA will become a sepa- 
rate division of the TWU’s Local 
100, and the local’s structure will 
be revamped to permit other craft 
groups in the transit system to 
affiliate on a similar divisional basis, 

The final terms are subject to 
ratification before October by the 
Motormen’s membership and the 
41-man executive board of Local 
100. They were worked out with 
the help of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, who stepped into the nego- 
tiations after the three-month-old 
talks between the two unions had 
bogged down. 

Meany, who worked with a 
four-man harmony committee 
named by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner to try to devise a peace for- 
mula, was a co-signer of the 
merger agreement. He will serve 
as a guarantor of the good faith 
of both sides in living up to their 
responsibilities and obligations. 

The MBA was formed three 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Administration Signals 
Renewed Labor Drive 


Clear indications of a renewed Administration campaign on labor 
legislation came even as Pres. Eisenhower signed two bills that had 
been major objectives of the AFL-CIO in the just-adjourned Con- 


The bills that became law were the Douglas-Teller welfare-fund 


the> 


a “bad bill.” 

‘Mitchell on the NBC television 
program, Meet the Press, said Aug. 
31 he would “press hard” in the 
next session for different labor legis- 
lation. He said the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, passed by the Senate by an 
88-to-1 vote after anti-labor amend- 
ments offered by the Administra- 
tion and by right-to-work Republi- 
cans were beaten would have ‘“mis- 
led”. the public. 

The secretary avoided a direct 
answer as to why he sacrificed “an 
entire labor reform bill to get some 
relatively minor” changes. He 
“never had the opportunity” to ac- 
cept” the bill or “sacrifice” it, he 
said. House Republicans voted 
overwhelmingly against it. 

Eisenhower emphasized the Ad- 
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29 States Complete. 
Local Level Mergers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
there were a total of 977 central 
bodies. 

As of Labor Day, 1958, in 
addition to the 579 AFL-CIO 
central body charters which had 
been issued, merger plans were 
in the making in 25 other key 
cities. 

Many of the mergers involved 


Desegregation 
Hearing Set 
By High Court 


The U.S. Supreme Court will 
hear arguments Sept. 11 on whether 
it will permit a delay in carrying 
out its order for desegregation of 
Little Rock, Ark., Central High 
School. Opening of the school was 
twice delayed and was finally set 
for Sept. 15. 

At a 3%-hour hearing on Aug. 
28, followed by nearly two hours 
of deliberation, the court deferred 
action on an appeal from an order 
by District Court Judge Harry L. 
Lemley postponing the integration 
program in Little Rock for 2% 
years. The technical issue before 
it was whether it should vacate a 
stay of an 8th Circuit Court order 
reversing Lemley. 

The high court gave the Little 
Rock School Board until Sept. 8 
to petition for review of the Cir- 
cuit Court decision. It directed all 
sides, including the school board, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and the Dept. of Justice, to file 
briefs by Sept. 10 and to appear 
for oral argument the following 
day. 


In his rebuttal argument on Aug. 
28 Solicitor Gen. J. Lee Rankin, 
after touching on the legal aspects, 
emphasized the moral element in 
the explosive situation and declared 
“this country cannot exist without 
recognizing that when the Supreme 
Court speaks, that is the law.” 

Most Have Start 

“With due regard for the prob- 
lems of the South,” he added, “I 
believe there is no place in this 
country that cannot make at least a 
small start (toward integration). 
You must have a start.” 

Meantime, Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
held up action on an eight-point 
program passed by the state legisla- 
ture to prevent enforcement of 
desegregation orders in Arkansas 
schools. He continued to insist 
that any effort to enforce integration 
would result in “bloodshed.” 


more than two central bodies. In 
Los Angeles, for example, where 
unity is near, merger will mean the 
issuance of one AFL-CIO charter 
in a metropolitan area which at 
present has seven central trades 
groups and one industrial union 
council. 


Kinds of Merger 
The granting of charters to AFL- 
CIO central bodies has fallen into 
three broad categories: 


e The actual merger of two or 
more AFL and CIO bodies. 


@ Merger where one central 
body existed, but not the other, and 
all locals affiliated with the exist- 
ing body. 


@ Merger where there was an 
AFL central labor body, but no 
CIO locals in the area. 


State body mergers also reflect 
the drive for unity across the coun- 
try. A total of 40 states have com- 
pleted consolidation, and Rhode 
Island becomes the 41st with its 
merger convention set for Sept. 
6-7. Plans for merger are moving 
toward final approval in California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, while New Jersey 
and New York groups have ex- 
changed drafts of proposed merger 
constitutions. 


Plight of Women 
Workers Decried 


Augusta, Ga.—Millions of work- 
ing women are in # “tough spot” 
because of inadequate and outdated 
state laws plus the lack of union- 
ism, Mrs. Esther Peterson, legisla- 
tive representative of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., told the 
Intl. Association of Government 
Labor Officials at a meeting here. 

She 
“right-to-work” laws, explaining 
they are making it practically im- 
possible to organize workers who 
most need unionization. 

“With only one-seventh of the 
23 million working women in trade 
unions,” she added, “it becomes 
more important than ever that state 
and federal laws be enacted and 
brought up to date to give protec- 
tion in wages, hours and other 
benefits to this large group of our 
American working population.” 

Mrs. Peterson said the AFL-CIO 
does not want to see women driven’ 
to work because of low family in- 
come. It will continue to campaign, 
she stressed, to increase the earn- 
ing capacity of all workers so wom- 
en may work by choice and not 


sharply rapped so-called}. 


UAW Board Called to Pick | 


Strike Target as Firms Stall 


(Continued from Page 1) - 
tive centers of southeastern Michi- 
gan and northwestern Ohio. 

In a statement on the public . 
sessions, Reuther said that before 
the UAW leadership decides on a 
“course of positive action,” the 
union felt a “responsibility to 
make a full report to the public 
on our position . . . and to learn ° 
the opinions and attitudes of as 
many community leaders as pos- 
sible.” 

Reuther cited the “months’- 
long record of fruitless negotia- 
tions” with the three leaders in 
the automotive field in announc- 
ing the emergency session of the 
general executive board. He re- 
minded the industry that the 
UAW deferred action last month 
because it felt that “a strike is a 
serious matter and should be 
authorized only as a last resort.” 

The unjon gave the Big Three an 
opportunity to head off a strike, 
urging them to make an offer 
“which can provide the basis for a 
fair and honorable settlement.” 
Failing such an offer before the 
Sept. 10 meeting, Reuther said, “the 


Court Rules 
No-Raid Pact 
Is Enforceable 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act gave un- 
ions the status to sue each other 
for alleged violations of contract. 


Courts Order ‘Withdrawal’ 


Both the district court and a 
three-judge panel of the appellate 
court have now ordered the Tex- 
tile Workers to “withdraw” from 
the NLRB election and “to con- 
form in all respects to the arbitra- 
tion award” of Umpire Cole. 

Cole had found, the appellate 
court said, that the Textile Work- 
ers “engaged in activity designed to 
disrupt” the United Textile Work- 
ers’ “established bargaining rela- 
tionship” with Personal Products. 


Through Sec. 301 of Taft- 
Hartley, the court said, Congress 
“apparently realized” that en- 
forcement power was necessary 
to prevent an inter-union agree- 
ment from becoming a “useless 
thing.” & 

The Textile Workers, said the 
decision, urged “that despite its 
contractual commitment” not to 
engage in raids, “it is free to raid 
and capture members” belonging 
to the United Textile Workers on 
the theory that “federal courts are 
without jurisdiction to compel obe- 
dience to non-raiding contracts. We 
disagree.” 


officers will recommend that the 
board select a strike target attd set 
a strike deadline.” 


Cites Management Provocation 

He detailed “the continued re- 
fusal of the three companies: to en- 
gage in good faith collective bar- 
gaining” throughout four fruitless 
months at the bargaining table, and 
stressed the fact that more than 
half a million UAW members have 
worked without contracts with GM, 
Ford and Chrysler for three 
months. 

During that time, the UAW pres- 
ident said, rank and file members 
“have displayed commendable re- 
straint and self-discipline in the face 
of great provocation by manage- 
ment.” 

Reuther emphasized that the 
UAW had attempted to bargain 
with the Big Three, had accepted 
offers of federal mediation and 
had offered to submit the eco- 
nomic issues in dispute to im- 
partial arbiters “with a clear 
stipulation that no economic con- 
cession would require a price in- 
crease.” 

“In sharp contrast,” he said, 
“the companies have refused to 
bargain, have refused to permit 
federal mediators to intervene in 
negotiations, have refused to test 
their economic arguments before 
a panel of impartial arbitrators.” 


When the UAW executive board 
convenes here. it will be acting on 
unanimous requests from the Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
National Councils for strike author- 
ization against their respective com- 
panies. The requests for authori- 
zation, backed up by overwhelm- 
ing 9-to-1 membership strike votes, 
were originally made on Aug. 9. 


Action Was Deferred 
Action was deferred until now, 
Reuther said, in hope that the three 
firms “would recognize the futility, 
short-sightedness and irresponsibil- 
ity of their refusal. to bargain in 


Bond Drive Backed 
By Utah AFL-CIO 


Salt Lake City—The Utah State 
AFL-CIO has endorsed the state’s 
“Share in America Campaign” to 
push the sale of U.S. savings bonds 
and has circularized all member- 
locals with literature on their pur- 
chase, interest and redemption. 


In letters to affiliates, Pres. La- 
Mar D.. Gulbransen pointed out 
that savings bonds constitute an 
ideal investment for surplus union 
funds and at the same time assist 
the nation to raise the money nec- 
essary to place it “second to none 
in peace power.” 


good faith and that they would at 
this late hour be willing to engage 
in practical give-and-take collective 
bargaining.” 

The UAW has presented an 11. 
point program aimed at increased 
job security and higher purchasing 
power. The companies made sepa. 
rate “take-it-or-leave-it” offers of 
a two-year extension of the contract 
negotiated in 1955. 


Curran Raps 
Scuttling of 
U. S. Fleet 


New York—Members of the 
Maritime Union are being rallied 
by Pres. Joseph Curran in’ a cam. 
paign to persuade Congress to de 
mand that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration carry out the country’s 
policies for a strong merchant ma- 
rine. 

Curran has asked maritime work- 
ers to write their senators and con- 
gressmen urging that the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the 
House Merchant Marine & Fish- 
eries Committee take “appropri- 
ate steps” to see that the principle 
of an “adequate and well-balanced” 
merchant marine, established in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
is made a reality. 

Charging “there is an official 
program to scuttle our merchant 
fleet,’ Curran pointed out that 
during the last 11 years the pro- 


portion of imports and exports car- | 


ried in American flag ships has 
dropped year by year. 

He cited the Bulletin of the 
American Bureau of Shipping to 
to show that in 1946 American 
ships carried 60.9 percent of all 
dry cargo exported, compared to 
17.8 percent in 1957; U.S. ships 
carried 56.3 percent of dry cargo 
imports in 1946, and only 22.6 
percent last year. 


The trade has been going to the’ 


ships flying the so-called “Panlib- 
honco” flags, he asserted—those of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras, Costa 
Rica “and other nations peddling 
flags of convenience.” A decade 
ago their fleets totalled little more 
than one million tons, he said, 
compared with latest reports of 
nearly 16 million tons. 

“The basic justification advanced 
by the Maritime Administration,” 
he said, “is that these operators they 
let transfer would have, to go out of 
business if they were not allowed 
to transfer to the ‘flags of con- 
venience.’ No one in Maritime has 
yet realized that by letting these in- 
efficient operators transfer, they 
are undermining efficient American 
flag operations.” 


from economic necessity. 


estate 


counted for by the AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement, which became effective the latter 
year cases involving only 17,708 workers reached the NLRB. 


1953 240,323 
1954 71,5 e 
1955 52,780 
1956 42,302] 
1957 [17,708 
9 32,000 64,000 96,000 Sales 
16,000 48,000 — 80,000 112,000 240,000 


RESULTS OF COOPERATION in ending inter-union raiding are depicted in this chart, which 
shows the number of workers involved in NLRB cases affected by such disputes since 1953, as re 
ported to the Executive Council at its recent Unity House, Pa., meeting. The sharp contrast between 
1953, when raiding cases involved 240,323 workers, and 1954, when but 71,560 were. affected, is ac- 
year, Last 
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Page Three 


American Workers Observe | Labor Day 


‘ IUE Rejects | 
||\GE’s Proposed. 


Challenges 


to Unions 


Outlined in Speeches 


(Continued from Page 1) 
people “so succeeded in using the 
resources of their land and the 
genius of their minds to provide 
such a high level of living a so 
large a population.” 

Working people, he said, now 
are faced with “the task of main- 
taining both the intricate equip- 
ment of national defense, which is 
the strong right arm of peace, and 
manning the constantly improving 
systems of national production, to 
which our standard of living is 


” secured.” 


“It is my firm belief that they 
will meet these tasks with ability 
and stamina and pride.” 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler in his Labor Day 
speech on the ABC network em- 
phasized the part played by AFL- 
CIO unions and their members 
in making their communities 
better places in which to live. 

He recounted as typical some of 
the steps taken locally to ease suffer- 
ing, either individually or in the 
wake of disaster, or to improve 
community facilities, and con- 
cluded: 

“At the collective bargaining 
table and in community endeavors, 
the unions of the AFL-CIO will 
continue well and truly to serve 
their members, their communities, 
their nation.” 


Hayes Raps 
Kohler Co. as 
‘Throwback’ 


Sheboygan, Wis. — The people 
who control the Kohler Co. here, 
against which the Auto Workers 
have been striking for more than 
four years, “are a throwback to the 
dinosaur age of industrial rela- 
tions,” Pres. A. J. Hayes of the 
Machinists told a Labor Day rally 
here. 

Hayes, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the Ethical 
Practices Committee, is a native 
Wisconsonite who organized for 
the IAM in this area during the 
1930s. 

“Because I know this particular 
area so well,” he said, “and because 
I can speak from first-hand experi- 
ence and knowledge of its people, 
I wonder how it can be that the 
Kohlers—after having lived among 
you for three generations—can still 
fail to respect you as human beings, 
as workers and as free Americans. 

“Apparently to them the clock 
has not moved forward a single 
second since the days of William 
McKinley. - 

“Apparently they do not con- 
sider that a worker had just claim 
to human rights and personal 
dignity. Otherwise they could 
not Be so callously indifferent to 
the needs and desires of the 
people who work in their fac- 
tory.” 

Hayes described the attitude of 
the family which owns the plumb- 
ing wares factory as “Kohler blind- 
ness,” and voiced thanks that it “is 
hot nearly so prevalent among 
American employers as it once 
Was.” 

Not Natural Evolution 

“I think it is important that we 
—and employers—both , recognize 
that it was not natural evolution 
that made Kohlerism extinct in 
most industries,” he added. 

“It was the union movement— 
the combined strength of organized 
Workers — that introduced decent 
fegard for human rights into the 
workplace.” 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 


Reuther in a CBS network address 
called for rededication “to the 
never-ending task of bringing to 
practical fulfillment man’s ancient 
dream of a world of peace, freedom, 
justice and human. brotherhood.” 
He stressed American labor’s 
rejection of the Communist con- 
cept of the class struggle, stating 
that in a free society labor and 
management have the opportun- 
ity to create and share economic 
abundance. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. 
Harrison declared over the MBS 
network that the “most tragic fact” 
of the “grim” unemployment situa- 
tion is that “too many of our public 
officials are smug and complacent.” 

“Too imany of those in pesi- 
tions of power have deceived 
themselves and are misleading the 
public into believing that the pos- 
sibility of slowly increasing in- 
dustrial output and rapidly rising 
profits will quickly produce full 
employment,” he said. “Nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 

Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers in a Labor Day statement 
called the unemployment situation 
“preposterous” in a country with 
the world’s greatest and finest pro- 
ductive capacity. | 

Pres. Joseph A. Beirne expressed 
the faith of the 300,000 members 
and officers of the Communications 
Workers in the future, and urged 
the world not judge the whole trade 
union movement by “a small num- 
ber of crooked labor leaders” whose 
misdeeds have come to light. 


Unemployment Held ‘Crime’ 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. declared that unemployment 
of American workers and resources 
“must, for all time, be branded a 
national crime and ended forever.” 
It called on the incoming Congress 
to enact the “mountain of legisla- 
tion” left untouched by the last 
Congress which must be passed if 
the nation is to go forward, and 
urged the election of “truly liberal” 
congressmen and senators. 


Following a mass in the Shrine 
of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
Sec. Joseph Keenan of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers laid a 
wreath at a statue of the late James 
Cardinal Gibbons and in a brief 
speech said that “in many respects 
the economic and social aims of 
organized labor and the Catholic 
Church are the same.” 

In a sermon at the mass in St. 
Francis de Sales Church, Toledo, 
O., Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Dept. 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, urged labor and man- 
agement to “forget their petty differ- 
ences and jointly try to figure out 
how they can most effectively serve 
the welfare not only of their own 
members and stockholders, but of 
all their fellow citizens.” 

Gen. Sec. Alfonso Sanchez Ma- 
dariagara of ORIT sent “to our 
brothers of the AFL-CIO our 
friendship, admiration and gratitude 
for their efforts towards making a 
better world.” 


of the Philippines greeted “the 
American worker who has in a 
large measure contributed to the 
growth in our country of a militant 
and responsible trade union move- 
ment.” 

Pres. George M. Dimitrov of the 
Bulgarian National Committee sent 
best wishes in behalf of Bulgarian 
workers “who cannot send you 
greetings because they are slaves 
under Communist tyranny.” 


Sec. of Labor Angel M. Castano 


are at the right. 


A’WREATH WAS LAID at the foot of the statute of James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, one of the pioneer friends of the American labor 
movement, by Sec. Joseph Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers following the traditional Labor Day mass in the 
nearby Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington. At the left are 
Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington and Sec. of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers and Pres. Harry C. Bates of the Bricklayers 


Meany Hits ‘Politics’ 


On Defense 


Chicago—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany charged some of the 
country’s “politicians” with playing “budget politics” with the na- 


tion’s defenses. 


Addressing the national convention of the American Legion here, 
Meany said that instead of asking the question “how much defense 


Budget 


can our economy stand?” the coun-®— 
try should face up to the “real 
issue” of “how much economy can 
our total defense stand?” 

America, he said, must be “strong 
enough to deter and, if need be, 
defeat Soviet aggression” before it 
can hope to meet the Communist 
challenge “in economic, education- 
al, scientific and every other sphere 
of human development.” 


“Without total adequate de- 
fense,” Meany said, “our econ- 
omy will not be able to exist, let 
alone allow our politicians to 
play ‘budget policitics.’ We must 
think of the real problem in this 
light when we consider the at- 
tempt made by some congress- 
men to cut the nation’s missiles 
program and to trim the nation’s 
educational program.” 

The AFL-CIO president warned 
against a “head-in-sand attitude” 
and “half-way measures” on beefing 
up the nation’s defenses, declaring 
that “never before was world peace 
menaced so gravely with a war of 
such terrible destruction.” 


He called specifically for a na- 
tionwide assault on unemploy- 
ment and race discrimination, 
the dropping of “all support of 
colonialism,” and the providing 
of “more adequate opportunities 
for our youth to receive higher 


Oldenbroek Sends 
Labor Day Message 


Warmest fraternal greet- 
ings and best wishes for the 
coming year were sent to the 
AFL-CIO and its members on 
Labor Day by Gen. Sec. J. H. 
Oldenbroek of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. 

“International labor ad- 
mires your vigorous defense 
of the workers’ interests at 
home and abroad,” he cabled. 
“Your determined fight 

the recession has been 
of real service to workers 
throughout the world. The 
ICFTU pledges full support 
in your continued struggle.” 


training in science and in every 
other field of advanced 

Referring to Russia as “the tire- 
less trouble-maker and subverter of 
peace and progress” around the 
globe, Meany deplored the fact that 
many of the leaders of the free 
world are guilty of “lack of 
realism.” 

Meany asserted that the western 
powers had “continuously under- 
estimated the determination and 
readiness of the Communist powers 
to resort to armed aggression,” and 
cited the “large-scale aggression” 
by China against the United Na- 
tions in Korea as an example of an 
instance in which the West was 
“caught by surprise.” 

“No intellectual gymnastics can 
hide or refute the fact that the 
primary motivation of all Commu- 
nist policies, inside their own coun- 
try no less than in respect to the 
western peoples, is hatred of free- 
dom,” he said. “This is the Red 
thread that runs through all Com- 
munist thought and action, dogma 
and deed.” 


B\‘Savings’ Plan 


New York—The Electrical, Ra- 


| dio & Machine Workers have flatly 


rejected the General Electric Co.’s 
offer to create an employe “savings 
and security program” and pressed 
negotiations. on the union’s eight- 
point job security plan. 
The company’s offer, made at a 
preliminary bargaining session, of- 
fered creation of a master fund into 
which employes would pay up to a 
maximum of 6 percent of their 
earnings; with the company adding 
50 cents for each $1 invested by an 
employe. From the fund, to be in- 
vested in bonds or GE stock, the 
worker could draw in case of total 
disability, layoff, or a strike. 
. Rejected by Union 

In a letter of rejection, IUE 
Pfes. James B, Carey told the com- 
pany the union was turning down 
the plan because it was detrimental 
to the worker, the community and 
the economy as a whole, and that 
in the final analysis the workers 
would be paying for it ae 
proposed wage cuts. 


The offer was made subject to 
virtual scrapping of the present 
five-year agreement, which ex- 
| pires Oct. 31, 1960. 


It was conditioned on reducing 
and delaying the 3.48 percent wage 
increase due Sept. 15 and the 3.46 
percent hike scheduled for Sept. 
15, 1959, to 2.5 percent each; on 
delaying company assumption of 
the 1 percent employes now con- 
tribute to the pension fund from 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, 1959; on discon- 
tinuance of the present plan under 
which the company adds 15 percent 
to employes’ savings for bond pur- 
chases, and on extension of the 
contract for three months. 


Would Get Less 


Carey told the company that un- 
der its plan those workers who 
committed themselves to saving 6 
percent of their wages would re- 
ceive less from the firm than it is 
now required to pay under the con- 
tract. Those who could afford less 
than 6 percent would suffer also, 
while those who could not par- 
ticipate at all would suffer a “sub- 
stantial reduction” in wages and 
other benefits, he maintained. 


The contract is open at this time 
only for negotiations of employ- 


been announced by the Plumbers 
tional Constructors Association. 


ment security matters. 


tial ’ Pact 
Signed by Plumbers 


A new national agreement, providing for 15-cent-an-hour wage 
increases in the minimum starting rate for 150,000 workers, has 


and Pipefitters Union and the Na- 


The rate for journeymen was lifted from $2.75 to $2. 90 and for 


foremen from $3 to $3.15. Appren- 
tice pay will be raised by a com- 


jparable percentagé in accordance 


with local schedules. These min- 
imum rates, however, do not apply 
when the prevailing wage standard 
set by local contracts in the area is 
higher. 

The new agreement also re- 
vises hiring procedures to meet 
the requirements established by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Brown-Olds case 
interpreting the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Under the revised rules, employ- 
ers recognize the whion as a 
source of qualified and expe- 


rienced workers, rather than the 


exclusive source. 

In another clause, employers 
agreed to increase contributions to 
the Intl. Training Fund from 2.5 
to 3 cents per man-hour worked 
six months later if at that time a 
study being conducted by the ITF 
board of trustees shows present in- 
come is insufficient to support ex- 
pansion of the union’s educational 
and training programs. 

The National Constructors Asso- 
ciation comprises 26 of the larg- 
est construction firms in the coun- 
try. The agreement, it is expected, 
will become a pattern for the un- 
ion’s national pacts with other em- 
ployer associations and contractors, 
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Make Them Tell | 


THs IS THE SEASON when every member of Clocianiak seeking 
re-election is ‘anxious to meet as many voters as possible. © It is 
the season when the voters—partly because their attention is cen- 


‘tered onf such things—have their best chance to make up their minds | 


on the issues and on the records the candidates. have compiled. 


The 85th Congress was an extremely hard-working assembly 
pd 5 need & epee aeeenle Sears eieiation, 
It also compiled a list of notable failures. 


In the House, for example, there was a key vote on an amend- 
ment that destroyed chances of a really liberal bill to supplement 
the jobless compensation of unemployed workers who had exhausted 
state benefits and still had no jobs. 

There was a vote in the House in 1957 on a school construction 
bill, recommended originally by the President and then sabotaged 
by the White House when it came to a vote. There was a Senate 
vote on a school construction amendment this year. 


There were key votes in the Senate on various right-wing amend- 
ments to the bipartisan Kennedy-Ives labor bill. Both the Ad- 
ministration and individual senators sponsored these destructive 
amendments and senators are on record on them. There were 
votes on right-wing amendments to water down the welfare plan 
disclosure bill. 

There were no votes on minimum wage extension, but three bills 
attracted attention. The AFL-CIO endorsed the Morse-Kelley bill 


to grant wage-hour protection to 9.6 million workers not now cov-. 
ered. The Administration offered halfhearted protection for only 


2.5 million and the Kennedy compromise bill, which finally reached |, 


the Senate Labor Committee, proposed coverage for 6 million. 
Minimum wages will be a key Subject in the next session. 

The candidates can be pinned down, courteously but firmly, on 
such matters. Members of unions, seeking an intelligent choice 
between candidates, have a right and a duty to know how the in- 
cumbents voted on specific issues that went to roll calls, how chal- 
lengers feel about specific issues that are unfinished business for 1959. 


How Merger Works 


T= ISSUE of The News carries the hitherto unheralded story 
of how local central labor groups, working quietly and largely 
on their own initiative, have carried out their part of the merger of 
the AFL-CIO. 

There should be no feeling of surprise that merger of city and 
local central bodies has reached a point where it can be termed, 
on the actual count, approaching completion, with sound assurance 
that practically all groups will be merged under AFL-CIO charters 
within a short time. 


People in unions have a natural tendency to work closely and 
cooperatively with each other on the local level, in the absence of 
complicating factors. Union people in localities know each other 
well, Formal unity is wee! for them when divisions at other levels 
have been removed. 


Nevertheless, it is a pleasant story to tell how merger has worked 
in the cities and counties in the less than three years since the 
founding AFL-CIO convention in December 1955. 
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Will Tito Ever Learn? 


Yugoslav Economy Squeezed 


By Broken Pledge of Soviets 


ELGRADE—Once bitten, twice shy—but not 
Marshal Tito, whose economy has gotten itself 
into a Soviet trap from which there is no exit except 
with U.S. dollars. It’s a trap which will not destroy 
Yugoslavia but will certainly hinder the development 
of its economy. The story is an instructive one for 
those people who have made East-West trade ex- 
pansion an article of faith. 


Even more importantly, it demonstrates once 
again that with all the “inside information” the Yugo- 
slavs are reputed to possess about what goes on in- 
side the Kremlin empire, and their ability presumably 
to analyze and forecast Kremlin actions, they really 
don’t know much more than a newspaper reader. 


All this is by way of preface to a recent article 
in Komunist, official organ of the Union of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia, entitled “About the Abro- 
gation of Agreements on Soviet Credits.” It is a 
sad obituary on the death of $285 million worth of 
credits which Moscow had “pledged” in agree- 
ments on Jan. 12 and Aug. 1, 1956. The Yugoslav 
party organ really goes into details showing what 
a doublecross was there and how Yugoslavia 
couldn’t do a thing about it. 


The article reveals that Stalin’s economic block- 
ade of Yugoslavia from 1948 to 1955 cost her at 
least $200 million, which is real money to a poor 
country. Then came, what is called here, “normal- 
ization” of relations between Yugoslavia and the 
USSR with the Khrushchey-Bulganin visit to Bel- 
grade in July 1955 and apologies all around. Tito 
presented a list of essential industrial projects for 
which Yugoslavia needed credits and Khrushchev 
said he’d be glad to oblige. 


Soviet Credits Cancelled 


The credits, just canceled, were to be used to build 
an aluminum plant and chemical fertilizer factories, 
the latter being a project of tremendous importance 
to Yugoslav agriculture which must import nitrates 
and phosphates. Since the Soviet Union had prom- 
ised the credits to be repaid over a six-year period 
in One case, and a seven-year period in another, Yugo- 
‘slavia prepared the industrial groundwork—blue- 
prints, allocation of materials, eacteye-r-for those 
credits. 


According to Komunist, the government incorpo- 
rated the Soviet credit program into its economic 
plan. In providing for distribution of Yugoslav na- 
tional income throughout its economy, Soviet credits 
were counted in and, worst of all, the government 
actually put up “considerable forces and resources 
in the construction of those projects, rightly expect- 
ing the Soviet Union to respect the commitments 
which it had undertaken.” 


So now, Yugoslavia is stuck—but good—and 


oe By Arnold Beichman - 


there is no getting out of it except eile inter- 
national loans which, in the last analysis, means 
the U.S. There is no way Yugoslavia can salvage 
its investment- except by western assistance; if 
that assistance is not forthcoming, Tito can kiss 


’ these projects goodbye. 


Having accused the Soviet Union of taking “uni- 
lateral steps,” the Yugoslav magazine takes up the 
Soviet charge that Yugoslavia had refused “to open 
negotiations.” But, says Komunist . aggrievedly, 
“what would the nature of those ‘negotiations’ be if 
the two Soviet notes do little more than simply in- 
form the Yugoslav government that it should accept 
a unilateral Soviet solution?” 

But is Yugoslavia mad at the Soviet Union? 
Au contraire. Says Komunist: 


“Yugoslavia does not try to ae ae the So- 
viet Union as a country which does not fulfill her 
commitments arising out of international agree- 
ments. We only make note of facts, and it grieves 
us that we are forced to make note of such facts. 
But, if these facts arouse suspicions among others, 
then it is up to the Soviet Union to repudiate them 
by deeds.” 


What is significant is that Tito actually expected 
that the Soviet Union would live up to its agree- 
ments. Didn’t he really know that after Yugoslavia’s 
refusal to sign the Cominformist Declaration of 


_Twelve Countries in Moscow in November 1957 and 


his insistence on pursuing an “independent” foreign 
policy that Moscow would necessarily have to exact 
a price for such intransigence? After all, if Moscow 
is ready to reward a Communist dissident with $285 
million of Soviet credits designed to build up the 
dissident’s economy, imagine the effect upon restive 
Soviet satellite states. 

This is Tito’s dilemma as it always was—he is still 
a Communist; his spokesmen even now feel called 
upon to defend the USSR’s second intervention in 
Hungary—fearful of the consequences of any real 
liberalization of the regime. 


bby Still Favors Non-Alignment 

He still pursues a fictional policy of “non-align- 
ment” with East and West (and he is now said to be 
having second thoughts over his decision to stop 
taking U.S, military aid). He has spent three years 
trying to appease the unappeasable without total 
submission. _Result—Yugoslavia has been defined by 
Moscow as “a center of revisionism” and the USSR 
has done Yugoslavia a major injury to its-economic 
development which no democracy would dare * do. 
The real question here is: 


Can Marshal Tae ever learn? We'll have’ to wait 
and see, 
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Fry Bary Si f Ta ; 


Morgan Says: “aba 


Americans Still Bren’ t Sotties’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HEADLINE in the Washington Post cries that 
a psychobiologist fears that civilized life is 
turning Americans into softies. But a headline in 
the Denver Post said that the number of campers in 
Colorado mountains this season had broken all 
previous records.. These were not just motel mi- 
grants, mind you, they were 
a million-odd nature-hun- 
gry citizens who pitched 
their tents or parked their 
trailers beside a rushing 
- stream under the pines and 
the stars. 

There is a difference, I 
submit, between this kind 
of leisure and the empty 
time or boredom con- 
sumed, with cover charge, 
in some flossy nightery or 
absorbing the vacuous out- 


Morgan 
put of a home or portable television set. Having 
pursued the wily trout in the Rockies—and never 
mind how: successful the pursuit—having watched 
cow elk graze in a forest clearing, having followed 
a beaver busy with his watery rounds. I am not pre- 
pared to say that we concede to the softies—yet. 


Vandercook Says: 
% 


Segregationists 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook’ over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HE EXTREME pro-segregationists in the Deep 

South would have us believe that there is no way 
out of the dilemma in which we find ourselves. The 
racial prejudices of the majority of southern whites, 
they assure us, are too firmly established ever to be 
changed. The segregationist tradition, they say, is so 
fixed that outside efforts to 
alter it are forever. doomed 
to failure. 

Since time began that 
has been the cry of all 
fanatics. They have al- 
ways been mistaken. The 
truth is more encourag- 
ing. 

The fact is, the outer 
walls are falling. The ease 
and rapidity with which 

sis aaa they fall seems to be 
Vandercook largely a question of lead- 
ership. The States of Kentucky and of Tennessee 
are not greatly unlike Arkansas. In none of the three 
are the Negro populations overwhelmingly large. In 
each of them—as is demonstrated by the kind of men 
they’ve sent to the Senate—men like Gore and Coo- 
per and Fulbright—there is a strong liberal tradi- 
tion, 


Washington Window: 


Oil Keeps Its ‘Golden Gimmick’ 


N ITS FINAL mad plunge toward adjournment 
the Senate of the United States took the better 


_part of one day debating one of the biggest and most 


significant loopholes in our entire tax structure— 
and by a vote of 58 to 31 refused to plug it up. 

The loophole is the 27.5 percent depletion allow- 
ance enjoyed by the powerful oil companies.. Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.), proposed a reduction in 
this fantastic bonanza which, he says, costs the fed- 
eral treasury $3 billion a year. 

The debate consumed some 50 pages in the Con- 
gressional Record. It was directly related to the ex- 


plosive and news-making Middle East situation since - 


the Proxmire amendment would have included Mid- 
east oil. Yet, all this received scant notice. 

One fascinating aspect about the vote is that the 
greatest pennypinchers in the Senate, those who 
scream the loudest about balancing the budget, like 
Sen. Harry Byrd (D-Va.) and Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R-N. H.) voted against the amendment. 

The full meaning of the excessive tax break en- 


joyed by the oil companies was summed up during | 


the debate by Sen. John Carroll (D-Colo.): 

“Is there any doubt in the mind of anyone who 
has studied the subject that some of the greatest cor- 
porations in America are those in the oil industry? 
Is there any doubf of the extent of their influence in 
the executive branch of the government, when it 
comes to foreign policy? Is there any’ doubt that 
there is a tremendous concentration of power and 
wealth in their hands that is growing bigger and big- 


sions reached. But something is proved, nonethe- 


- Aramco, a.combination of four U.S. oil companies, 


On a holiday, I had an additional experience that| 
was invigorating and reassuring. I sat in on a series 
ef unusual conferences in Aspen, Colo., at which 
business leaders and labor leaders, scholars and sales- 
men take time out to examine basic values in what 
is called a course of humanistic studies. 

In a stimulating alpine atmosphere, they discuss 
not cost-plus contracts or taxes but Socrates and na- 
tural rights and the great ideas of western man. It 
is a pause that is likely to embarrass them, at first, 
with the knowledge of how much they have forgot- 
ten. 

NOTHING IS SETTLEY at these Aspen confer- 
ences, no great problenis. solved, no grand conclu- 


less. It is that the human mind improves with exer- 
cise. What we have done too little of in this country, 
individually and collectively, is to think. 

We converse in cliches and react to circum- 
stances with preconceived prejudices and make de- 
cisions without boldness of imagination. It is too 
bad that the spirit of the Aspen Institute cannot be 
transplanted to government itself under a new 
cabinet post that might be called the Dept. of 
Thinking. 

Our potential for boldness, imagination and cour- 
age is there; it can be stimulated and refreshed by the 
hot noon smell of pine needles and the gurgle of 
clear water tumbling over smooth stones, and good 
night talk around a campfire. But to be of any. sus- 
tained use, our potential—of strength and thought- 
fulness—must be applied, 


Are Mistaken 


But there was this great difference: when there 
were pro-segregationist riots in Kentucky and in Ten- 
nessee, Governors Chandler and Clement put their 
foot down hard. As men, they made it clear that 
they had grave doubts as to the desirability of school 
desegregation. But neither had any doubts what- 
ever about the undesirability of violence and of mob 
rule. 


FAUBUS OF ARKANSAS followed a different 
track. Gov. Faubus took the astonishing position that 
it was his duty, instead of suppressing the mob, to re- 
move the mob’s temptation to defy authority. In- 
stead of cracking down on Little Rock’s hoodlum 
minority, he submitted to the mob’s as yet unproved 
demands. From that feeble effort to placate the de- 
fiant have stemmed all of Arkansas’ difficulties. 


There is another fact of extreme importance 
which is frequently lost sight of. In almost no 
community is America’s intelligent Negro leader- 
ship seeking total, all-at-once, integration of the 
races in public schools. 


Actually, 900 Negro children are technically elig- 
ible to enroll at Little Rock’s Central High School. 
Only seven now actually seek that token privilege. 


Wiser than the rest of us, the majority of Negro 
leaders do not wish to see the dull, the average and 
the gifted children all thrown into the same pot in- 
evitably to boil down to the lowest level. The inclu- 
sion of Negro children, as it is presently envisaged, 
promises to raise rather than to lower scholastic 
standards. 


ger and extending more and more? That is happen- 
ing at a time when the government needs revenue.” 
’ One other point should be added. Oil money 
has become a major factor in countless political 
campaigns throughout the nation. Executives in 
this industry, through the depletion rate device, 
seem to have ample ready cash to aid conservative 
candidates. Our entire domestic political picture is 
clouded by oil. 
Proxmire pointed out that “in the last 12 years the 
depletion allowance has increased four-fold.” 
Interestingly enough, one of the major companies 
in the center of the Mideast crisis has been one of 
the larger benefactors of the tax gimmick. This is 


It may be recalled that in 1950 former Pres. Tru- 
man cited .an interesting case of a Texas oil mil- 
lionaire who raked-in a total net income of $14.3 
million over a five-year span. He paid.income taxes 
of only, $80,000 for the period. 

This meant that his tax rate was only about one- 

“half of one-percent. Compare this with the lowest 


rate of 20 percent set forth in the tax tables for a | 


single man with less than $2,000 a year income. 
“I know of no loophole in the tax law so inequi- 
table as the excessive depletion exemptions enjoyed 
by oil and mining interests,” Truman said. 
Despite all this, however, the great influence and 
power of the oil interests was again asserted to pro- 
tect their fabulous “golden gimmick.” 


\=(TS VOUR= 
\WASHINGTON TON | 


NOBODY IS MORE FUN to argue witli than a collection of 
judges, who have an occupational tendency to get above themselves 
when they are making speeches and passing resolutions. The assort- 
ment of state supreme court chief justices who recently took dirty 
cracks at the U.S. Supreme Court is an easier target than most. 

The state chief justices—36 of them, count them—decided that 
the time had come to admonish the Supreme Court headed by Earl 
Warren about “our system of federalism.” 

They had much to say about “local self-government” and about 
the “fundamental purpose of having a written Constitution” and 
about how “sound” our federalism is and how under the U.S. 
Supreme Court it “should be more diligently preserved.” 

They suggested that Supreme Court members were voting on cases 
according to what they might think “desirable or undesirable” rather 
than merely following our “written Constitution.” And they patron- 
izingly urged the court to exercise “the greatest of all judicial powers 
—the power of judicial self-restraint.” 


a2 

THESE STATE SUPREME court justices, presiinntily. all went 
to law school and read how John Marshall interpreted the Constitu- 
tion to establish the power of judicial review of laws passed by 
Congress. He didn’t find it written there. 

They are learned men, so they have, presumably, read smatterings 
of American political history—enough to learn that strong Presi- 
dents have scrounged around to find justices who, in addition to other 
talents, might have “correct” views about controversies of the 
moment. Theodore Roosevelt treated the great Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes as a White House buddy, after appointing hint, but 
— the door when Holmes maddeningly voted “wrong” in an 
ti-trust case about which Roosevelt felt deeply. 


The state chief justices, being experienced men on the bench, 
presumably are familiar with the fundamental rule that a wise 
judge never hands down a decision on an issue not before him. 
They acted as if they had never heard of it. 


It is not their business, when they have not specialized in the 
issues rising constantly before the U.S. high court—the preemption 
doctrine on the supremacy of federal law, the definition of interstate 
commerce for federal regulatory purposes, the meaning of due 
process and equal rights—to pretend superior competence on these 
issues. 

They have never confronted such issues as the high court confronts 
them in heat and struggle, with sharpness of argument and the im- 
mediacy of impact, with a driving sense of our people’s urge to 
become a nation. 

Nobody seriously argues that the Supreme Court should not 
be “criticized” or that its decisions are not subject to being 
politically overridden. 

That is the whole point—that the court can be overridden. Its 
appellate jurisdiction can be reduced as Congress dictates. Its 
preemption doctrine can be reversed by such a bill as the Smith 
“states’ rights” measure that the House passed last session. In- 
dividual decisions can be reversed, as Congress actually reversed 
three of them in the law Pres. Eisenhower signed to hand over off- 
shore oil reserves to the seaboard states. 


te te 
THE COURT IS NOT operating in a vacuum. This is a political 
country and the court’s decisions cannot prevail if they are against 
the deeprooted, long-continued convictions of the people as reflected 
in Congress. 

The fact that none of the court-curbing bills of the last Congress 
was passed offers a presumption that politically no demand was 
sensed to override decisions that the state chief justices blandly 
suggest reflected a lack of “judicial self-restraint.” They should 
have set a better example of “self-restraint” on their own part. 


AMERICA’S LAG in tankers and bombers was stressed by two 
members of the Senate Armed Services Committee as they were in- 
terviewed on Washington Reports, AFL-CIO public service pro- 
gram. Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), left, and Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith (R-Me.), center, discuss the capabilities of a USS. jet 


—From Public Affairs Institute. 


with Harry W. Flannery, moderator. 
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ONE OF THE 13 BANDS which took part in the huge parade staged by the National Association of 
Letter Carriers to open the union’s 41st biennial convention in San Francisco is shown as it swings 


up San Francisco’s Market St. Californi 


ia’s Attorney Gen. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, Demo- 


cratic candidate for governor, declined to head the parade after Chairman Harris Ellsworth (R) of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission claimed this could expose the NALC to charges of playing “partisan” 


politics. 


Letter Carriers Given 


Pledge of CSC Probe 


San Francisco—The last has not been heard of ah attempt by the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission to “pressure” delegates 
to the 41st biennial convention of the Letter Carriers here. 

The 2,000 mailmen delegates closed their weeklong meeting after 
hearimg several congressional leaders promise investigations in 


January df the incident and of the® 
Civil Service Commission’s admin- 
istration of the Hatch Act. 

The pressure was applied early in 
the week when the chairman of the 
commission, Harris Ellsworth, 
warned the NALC that the sched- 
uled appearance of California’s At- 
torney Gen. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown as grand marshal of the tra- 
ditional convention parade might 
be considered a violation of the 
Hatch Act, which forbids partisan 
political activity by civil service 
employes. 

Invited as State Official | 

Brown is Democratic candidate 
for governor of California, running 
against . retiring Republican Sen. 
William F. Knowland. But, offi- 
cials of the NALC said, the invita- 
tion to head the parade was ex- 
tended to him in his capacity as 
attorney general of the host state. 

“He was the highest ranking 
state official available,” a spokes- 
man said. “Sen. Knowland, Gov. 
Goodwin Knight and Sen. Thom- 
as Kuchel all declined invitations 
to the convention—as did Post- 
master General Arthur Summer- 
field.” All of these officials are 
Republicans and Knight is a 
candidate for the Senate against 
Rep. Clair Engle (D-Calif.). 


Brown declined the bid to serve 
as grand marshal to “avoid any 
embarrassment to the delegates and 
their officers” but he did address 
the convention. 

In his speech, he praised the let- 
ter carriers for their independence 
in inviting him to talk despite 
“Washington pressure.” 

“I wanted to be grand marshal 
of your parade .. . I like parades 
- . - but somebody in Washington 
‘hatched’ a plot to keep me out,” 
he said. “I was successful in our 
primary election and I think Pll 
be successful in November. .. . 
And Pm confident the Hatch Act 
won’t bar me frem being grand- 
marshal when I am the next 
governor of the great state of 
California.” 

His appearance before the con- 
vention was greeted by a standing 
ovation from delegates and visitors. 
He was escorted into crowded 
Civic Auritorium by the Minne- 
apolis Letter Carriers marching 
band. 

His address paid tribute to the 
letter carriers as “devoted, hard- 
working public servants who are a 
part of the daily life of all of us 
. «. I think all of government has 
a responsibility to be as personalized 
and friendly as are most postmen.” 

NALC Pres. William Doherty 
took Brown’s cue and formally in- 
vited him to preside over the mail- 


men’s 1960 parade. The delegates 
voted to hold parade and: conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. 

At an ealier session Rep. James 
H. Morrison (D-La.) leveled a 
strong attack against the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and promised an 
investigation of its tactics. 

“I think Ellsworth should have 
known better,” he said. “I don’t 
know how anyone can be that 
misinformed.” Ellsworth was ap- 
pointed to the CSC by Pres. 
Eisenhower after being beaten 
for re-election to Congress in 
1956. 

Morrison added:* “The time has 
come when everyone mist realize 
that postal workers and other fed- 
eral workers are human beings and 
that the Hatch Act should not be 
used as a club. First thing you 
know, they'll tell you you can’t 
kiss your wife.” 


Other Solons Agree 

Expressing similar sentiments 
were Sen. Olin Johnston (D-S. C.) 
and Representatives T. Ashton 
Thompson (D-La.), George P. 
Miller (D-Calif.) and John F. 
Shelley (D-Calif.). 

During business sessions of the 
convention, the mailmen _ re- 
elected their slate of incumbent 
officers, with Doherty, a member 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, remaining as president. 

They also considered and ap- 
proved resolutions seeking better 
pay scales and working conditions 
for letter carriers, opposing “right- 
to-work” and compulsory open 
shop laws, seeking extended medical 
and hospitalization programs, and 
asking recognition of the NALC 
by the federal government as the 
Official collective bargaining agent 
for postal employes. 

The delegates also resolved to 
seek an improved retirement plan 
and readjustment of pensions paid 
to retired mailmen under earlier 
programs. 


Union Recognized at . 
N.Y. Youth House 


New York—State, County & 
Municipal Employes Local 1457 
has been formally recognized. as 
bargaining agent for employes of 
Youth House, quasi-public tempo- 
rary detention facility for delin- 
quent children, and immediately 
began negotiation of a first contract. 

Recognition followed a check of 
dues authorization cards. The way 
was paved by the establishment 
earlier this year of the “Little 
Wagner Act,” a procedure set up 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D), 
for the conduct of labor relations in 
city agencies. 


> 


Teachers Ask 
Improvement 


Of Standards 


Milwaukee, Wis.— A _ positive 
program designed to improve both 
national educational standards and 
the economic lot of teachers was 
outlined as the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the Federation of Teach- 
ers wound up sessions-here. About 
600 delegates representing over 
50,000 union teachers participated 
Min the week-long parley. 

One of the more important 
resolutions called on Pres. Eisen- 
hower to establish federal schools 
in any state or community which 
may close its schools to avoid in- 
tegration. The resolution suggested 
the government finance such 
schools, if needed, from the Presi- 
dent’s national emergency funds or 
that a special session of Congress 
be called. 


Hit Term Extension 
The delegates, in another resolu- 
tion, opposed any extension of the 
traditional school year to four quar- 
ters embodying the full 12 months 
of each year. 

The resolution said such ex- 
periments in some areas had 
proved disappointing. Among 
the objections cited were wide- 
spread parental opposition be- 
cause families could not be to- 
gether in the summer months. 


In other action, the convention 
urged that teachers be given more 
voice in the. planning of curricula, 
hiring and promotion of teachers 
and planning new school buildings. 
Delegates also asked that a bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited in- 
stitution be the minimum require- 
ment for the certification of teach- 
ers. Opposition to merit rating 
plans was registered as ‘‘a threat to 
academic freedom.” 


Ask Higher Pay 

Several resolutions called for 
higher pay for teachers. One such 
action approved by the convention 
asked that starting salary schedules 
be set at $6,000, with a maximum 
of $12,000 to be reached in eight 
years for those with bachelor de- 
grees. Extra pay was recommended 
for those teachers possessing more 
than a bachelor’s degree. 

Highlight of the convention was 
the annual banquet with Wiscon- 
sin’s Sen. William Proxmire (D), 
the featured speaker. Proxmire 


failure to enact “substantial” edu- 
cational legislation. 


He praised the Teachers’ un- 
jon for its “unceasing fight to 
improve the lot of the nation’s 
school children” and lauded the - 
AFL-CIO for its “yeoman work 
in this field.” 


Carl J. Megel of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the federation for six years, 
was re-elected by a vote of 830 to 
350 over William P. Swan of Gary, 
Ind. ‘ 


!| Still a ‘“No-Man’s Land’: 


: | labor-management 


criticized the recent Congress for | 


hearings and prosecution. 


AFL-CIO 
| NERB Exclusions 


The AFL-CIO has again called on the National Labor Relations 
| Board to “abandon the use of jurisdictional standards” by which 
whole categories of Taft-Hartley Act violations are exempted from 


Deplores 


The sharp criticism of the perpetuation of a “no-man’s land” in ‘ 


disputes 
contained in an AFL-CIO memo- 
randum in connection with NERB 
proposals to broaden the jurisdic- 
tion it has accepted since setting 
“standards” in 1954. 

The AFL-CIO charged that, in 
several instances, the NLRB is 
actually “narrowing” the scope of 
its jurisdiction and that major 
segments of the working force 
will continue to be denied protec- 
tion against employer violation 
of the law. 

The memorandum reminded the 
board that last May, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told a Senate 
Labor subcommittee that “no law 
enforcement agency other than the 
NLRB has been so considerate of 
violators as to give public notice 
in advance that it will not prose- 
cute certain categories of offend- 
ers. ” 

Objections Stated 

Submitted by General Counsel 
J. Albert Woll and Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel Thomas E. Harris, the 
memorandum conceded that if the 
board will not abandon the use of 
“standards,” its proposed revisions 
embody a “considerable improve- 
ment over the old 1954 standards.” 

The AFL-CIO objections to the 
new designations of NLRB juris- 
diction covered these general areas: 


NON-RETAIL—NLRB propos- 
als to make jurisdiction - possible 
when firms handle more than $50,- 
000 annually in interstate com- 
merce still leave “too many” firms 
“untouchable.” The figure should 
be reduced further to $25,000. 


RETAIL—The board’s proposed 
abandonment of a complex for- 
mula and substitution of a simple 
yardstick of $500,000 annual gross 
volume, would, said the AFL-CIO, 
benefit only an additional 15 per- 
cent of retail employes. It would 
leave “the majority of employes” 
in this field “still uncovered.” 


RADIO AND TELEVISION— 
The NLRB proposal to raise the 
required gross volume of firms from 
$200,000 to $250,000, the AFL- 
CIO said, is in “direct conflict” with 
the stated purpose of protecting 
more workers. The move would 
exempt most TV and radio stations 
with which unions negotiate. AFL- 
CIO recommended cutting the gross 
volume to $100,000. 


TELEPHONE — The board’s 
proposal to raise the gross volume 
here also would exempt more com- 
panies. At present, the AFL-CIO 
charged, no more than 100 of the 
nation’s 4,000. independent tele- 


Brussels Fair 


the fair’s 
were not enough to meet the sal- 
ary requirements, The gift from 
Actors’ Equity ‘makes it possible 
for the Workshop to fill its contrac- 
tual obligations during the Brussels 
run, which begins Sept. 15. 


The Equity contribution sup- 
plemented funds already raised in 
San Francisco. Mayor George 
Christopher of that city headed 


a citizens’ committee which col- 


was® 


phone companies meet the current 
gross volume “standard.” 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
—NLRB was accused of having 

“refused” to assert jurisdiction. 

The AFL-CIO urged that “any 
standards finally arrived at” be “ap- 
plied without discrimination” te 
employes in this field. - 

Ten AFL-CIO affiliates filed in- 
dividual briefs on the proposed 
NLRB changes, dealing in detail 
with specific objections raised with 
respect to their own labor-manage- 
ment problems. 


Seek to Avert 
Split on N. Y. 


Senate Race 


Efforts were being made to pre- 
vent a wide-open split between New 
York State’s Liberal and Demo- 
cratic parties by obtaining Liberal 
party endorsement of Democratic 
nominee Frank S. Hogan for the 
Senate. 7 

Thomas K. Finletter declined the 
Liberal nomination for the seat left 
vacant by retirement of Republican 
Sen. Irving M. Ives on the grounds 
that a three-cornered race might re- 
sult in a Republican victory. 

Gov. Averell Harriman, who 
had urged the Democratic con- 
vention to pick Finletter, has 
since made a spirited plea to lead- 
ers of the Liberal party to en- 
dorse Hogan. 

In Massachusetts, the Republi- 
can State Committee took three bal- 
lots before selecting Charles F. 
Gibbons, former speaker of the 
Massachusetts House, as their can- 
didate to oppose Democratic Gov. 
Foster Furcolo. 

Substitute Named 


The Bay State GOP convention 
earlier had chosen Atty. Gen. 
George Fingold for the guberna- 
torial nomination, but Fingold died 
of a heart attack over the Labor 
Day weekend. 

Nevada’s primaries were 
marked by the surprising Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination 
of Grant Sawyer, district attorney 
of Elko County, who handed a 
thumping defeat to three fellow 
Democrats. Sawyer will seek to 
unseat Republican Gov. Charles 
H. Russell. 

In Nevada’s race for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Senate, 
Dr. Fred Anderson, a surgeon from 
Reno, and Las Vegas City Attorney 
Howard Cannon waged a nip-and- 
tuck battle, with Cannon holding a 
shaky lead with virtually all of the 
votes counted. 


Actors Equity Gift Aids 
Workshop 


New York—Thanks to a contribution by the Council of Actors’ 
Equity, the San Francisco Actors Workshop will be able to keep its 
engagement at the Brussels World Fair and pay minimum union 
salaries to the members of its cast. 

Funds allocated to the Workshop by the State Dept. through the 


commissioner-general® 


lected gifts, and the Theatrical 
Federation of San Francisco, 
composed of all theatrical craft 
unions, also gave a substantial 
donation. 

Jules Irving, managing director 
of the Workshop, hailed the “gra- 
cious contribution” by the govern- 
ing board of Equity as a sign of 
“its faith in and support of the 


American penteneleaey regional 
theater.” 
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Page Seven 


British. U.S. Union Cooperation : 
Urged to Help Needy Nations 


Bournemouth, Eng.—American and British unions must work settled to ‘do more to aid the 
less fortunate peoples of the world, AFL-CIO Vice Presidents George M. Harrison and Jacob Potof- 
sky told the 90th annual conference of the British Trades Union Congress here. 

Harrison, president of the Railway Clerks, and Potofsky, head of the Amalgamated ears 


Workers, attended as AFL-CIO 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1958 : 


By Robert Cooney 


_fraternal delegates. 


“Our peace will constantly be in® 
danger until the problem of the 
underprivileged and the half-starved 
is solved,” Harrison said. 

Delegates, shocked by racial vio- 
lence in England, applauded Potof- 
sky when he said American labor 
is “appalled” at the actions of Gov. 
Orval E. Faubus of Arkansas, and 
is moving to eliminate all vestiges 
of racial . discrimination within 
American unions. 

A strong ‘majomty by a show of 
hands rejected a resolution propos- 
ing talks between the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions and 
the Communist - dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

WETU unions are “slaves of 
their own governments,” TUC 
Gen. Sec. Vincent Tewson 
charged in opposing the resolu- 
tion. The only basis for interna- 
tional labor unity, he declared, is 
affiliates which are “free and in- 
dependent and not afraid to crit- 
icize the governments of their 
own countries.” 

The TUC urged renewed effarts 
by heads of governments aimed at 
ending the manufacture and testing 


Potter Caught 
By Backfire of 
Blast at COPE 


A Republican senator running 
for re-election has been caught mis- 
stating his own voting record in a 
press release denouncing the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation for allegedly “running a lie 
factory” about him. 

“The senator is Charles E. Potter 
(R-Mich.),who charged that COPE 
in August “falsified” four of -his 
recorded votes and “distorted” an- 
other. Potter is being challenged 
for his seat by Michigan’s Lieut. 
Gov. Philip Hart (D). 

In citing a COPE statement that 
in 1955 Potter voted “to support” 
an Eisenhower veto of a bill rais- 
ing postal pay, the Michigan sena- 
tor indignantly claimed that the 
Congressional Record showed that 
“Potter voted to override veto.” 
Potter has “always voted to in- 
crease postal pay,” his press release 
added. 

But the Congressional Record 
for 1955 shows that Potter voted 
against the postal pay increase 
and voted to sustain the Eisen- 
hower veto. 


A spokesman for the senator 
conceded this to the AFL-CIO 
News and said Potter had “issued 
a statement correcting” his own 
press release about his own record. 

In fact no “statement” of cor- 
rection was issued, but Potter’s of- 
fice said he had acknowledged to 
the news services, in response to 
telephone calls, that he had been 
mistaken. 

COPE National Dir. James L. 

McDevitt pointed out that COPE 


- was “correct in every respect” in 


citing two votes by Potter—the 
only ones in the senator’s list in- 
cluded in COPE’s published 
records. 

Potter's ‘‘intemperate lan- 
guage,” McDevitt commented, 
“would seem to indicate that 
desperation has triumphed over 
reason.” 


Potter’s accusations of ““lies” 
against labor groups talking about 
his votes apparently swung, on 
other issues, On matters of inter- 
pretation of the content of bills and 
key amendments. 


Jof nuclear weapons, and to bring 
about disarmament and study the 
effects of radioactivity. 

Harrison blamed the U.S. reces- 
sion and unemployment on “slow- 
down economic policies imposed by 
industrialists and the government.” 
He expressed agreement with Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers that there is a “‘well-set- 
tled plan” to have the auto industry 
“hold the “brakes” against “any 
prggress by unions.” 

The U.S. recently has entered 
upon “what we hope is a period of 
economic convalescence,” he said, 
which finds the labor movement re- 
peating its “urgent call for speed 
in turning the economy upward.” 

But the first signs of recovery 
have not affected “the indicator of 
most significance” to workers—total 
unemployment, he added. The un- 
ions consider “this stark economic 
fact of mass unemployment as in- 
tolerable and unnecessary,” and 
have continued to demand action to 
speed the reversal of the downturn. 
The government by reinstituting its 
tight money policies, he said, “may 
well hamper the recovery.” 

Speaking frankly to British un- 

ionists as chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Intl. Affairs Committee, Har- 
rison said the abandonment of nu- 
clear arms or nuclear tests will not 
assure peace and security. 
- “Those who butchered Buda- 
pest and murdered Nagy, those 
who took away independence 
from 10 European countries 
(there was a lone cry of ‘No’ 
from someone in the audience), 
those who deny even their own 
people every democratic right,” 
he said, “will not hesitate to, use 
non-atomic weapons of mass de- 
struction.” 

The tremendous edge of Russia 
in conventional arms, Harrison de- 
clared, requires the shortcut of 
atomic weapons. The U.S. will 
abandon atomic arms, he said, if 
overall control of armaments be- 
comes a reality, and hopes this will 
follow the Geneva agreement on 


detection of atomic explosions. He 


icaed the principles of pipiens 
ence, self-government and free elec- 
tions to resolve disputes. — 
Yearning for Freedom ~- 
“The next war will be the end of 
civilization,” Harrison said. 


alone on ideology. Man must have 

bread. Until that basic problem is 

solved, peace is endangered.” 

There has been much publicity 

on the doings of former Pres. 
Dave Beck and Pres. James R. 
Hoffa, of the Teamsters, in Great 
Britain, where honesty in union 
leaders is prized. Potofsky was 
applended when he said the AFL- 
CIO “never will compromise with 
corruption.” He struck a re- 
sponsive chord, too, in saying 
member apathy is endangering 
union health. 

He urged the cooperation of free 
labor in fighting and winning the 
“hearts and minds of the mass of 
people in the uncommitted and less 
developed areas.” 


Harrison, Potofsky 
On Visit to Israel 


Two AFL-CIO Executive 
Council members were sched- 
uled to arrive in Israel Sept. 
6 as a delegation of the Amer- 
ican labor movement to His- 
tadrut, the general federation 
of labor in Israel. 

While in Israel, Pres. 
George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks and Pres. 
Jacob S. Potofsky of the 
Clothing Workers will dedi- 
cate the William Green Cul- 
tural Center in Haifa to serve 
that city’s 160,000 trade un- 
ionists. 

Harrison and Potofsky ad- 
dressed the British Trade Un- 
ions Congress in Bourne- 
mouth, England, before leav- 
ing for Israel. Their yisit 
coincides with the 10th an- 
niversary of the founding of 
that nation. 


“Man 
yearns to be free. Man cannot exist | § 


JOINING HANDS in the fight on infantile paralysis, Communica- 
tions Workers Local 1013 in Camden, N. J., and the county chap- 
ter of the Polio Foundation set up a clinic to administer first and 
second shots of Salk vaccine to union members and their dependents, 
While the husband and son of a CWA member receive their inocula- 
tions from the nurse, Ethel Frei, CWA Local 1013 president, and 


Frank Meloni, president of the 
Council, look on. 


South Jersey Industrial Union 


Government Employes 
Set Legislative Aims 


San Diego—Delegates to the Federation of Government Employes 
convention hammered out a legislative program to be presented to 
the 86th Congress—and a union-building program to be put into 


effect immediately. 


Pres. James A. Campbell—who had called on the delegates to 


face up to the fact that the union’s®— 


membership gains hadn’t kept pace 
with the AFGE’s legislative accom- 
plishments for federal workers—re- 
ceived a solid vote-of confidence. 
Campbell, who two years ago 
at the last AFGE convention had 
a close battle for re-election, this’ 
year was the unanimous choice of 
the delegates. 

Also re-elected by acclamation 
was Mrs. Esther F. Johnson,’ sec- 
retary-treasurer, who starts her 
second two-year term. 

Delegates voted a 10-cent in- 
crease in the AFGE’s per capita 
tax—from 65 to 75 cents a month 
—with the extra amount earmarked 
for organizing activities. And the 
Executive Council, meeting im- 
mediately after the convention, ap- 
proved plans for a nationwide edu- 
cation and steward-training pro- 
gram. 

On the legislative agenda, dele- 
gates endorsed Campbell’s plan for 
a Joint Congressional Committee 


on Pay to recommend annual ad- 


Postal Clerks Seek Recognition 
Of Federal Workers’ Unions 


Boston—Delegates to the 30th biennial convention of the Post Office Clerks called for govern- 
ment recognition of unions for collective bargaining purposes and urged repeal or amendment of the 


_|Hatch Act which restricts political activities by federal employes. 


Winding up a sometimes turbulent convention at the Hotel Statler, they re-elected 15 of the 


union’s 16 top administrative officers, approved a per capita tax 


increase, and worked out a 12- 


point legislative program to present? 


to the 86th Congress. 

The convention was marked by 
the walkout of a group of delegates 
who protested some of the conven- 
tion actions and who threatened 
permanent secession from the un- 
ion. Leader of this faction was 
John W. MacKay of Los Angeles, 
who was defeated in his attempt to 
unseat Pres. J. Cline House by a 
vote of 567 to 307. 


Following the withdrawal of 
the dissident group, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution aimed 
at preventing the dissolution or 
secession of any local while three 
or more members desire to con- 
tinue affiliation with the federa- 
tion. : 

The convention erupted into a 
stormy session over resolutions call- 
ing for an increase in the per capita 
tax. At one time, it voted down 
separate proposals calling for in- 
creases of 15, 20 and 25 cents. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler told the convention that 


leadership of the Post Office Clerks 
“must have the tools to work with 
to gain desired congressional legis- 
lation.” 

The “cheapest investment” union 
members make is their dues, he 
said, in pointing to the gains in 
wages, working conditions and 
legislation for schools, hospitals 
and many other services. 

“There is much more to be 
done,” he said, and urged the postal 
clerks to help labor throw its 
enemies on the defensive again. 

It was after Schnitzler’s fight- 
ing speech that the convention 
reconsidered the subject of a dues 
increase, approving a hike of 20 
cents in the per capita, effective 
Jan. 1, on a roll call vote of 
604 to 268. 

The union’s 12-point Saiidibe 
program included recommendations 
for a 35-hour workweek, merit 
promotions, wage increases, re- 
moval of salary inequities, elimina- 


\tion of work quotas, liberalization 


of retirement benefits, seniority and 
health and hospitalization coverage. 

In other elections, John F. 
O’Connor of Washington defeated 
Bernard Schwartz of New York 
city for executive vice president by 
a vote of 599 to 271; E. C. Hall- 
beck and John F. Bowen were re- 
elected legislative director and sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively, with- 
out opposition; and Don E. Dunn 
defeated Al Werner for assistant 
pong Recananed by a vote of 585 
to 288. 

The only top officer defeated 
for re-election was 11th Vice 
Pres. Cari Setje of St. Louis, who 
lost to Patrick H. Nilan of Min- 
neapolis by a vote of 464 to 407, 

In other action, the delegates: 

e Approved formation of a po- 
litical education committee. 

e Endorsed setting up a pro- 
gram of public information. 

© Opposed curtailment of postal 
services. ; 

e Voted their support of the Of- 


| fice Employes Intl. Union. 


justments in the salaries of govern- 
ment workers. 

Other major legislative planks 
include: 

e Recognition of the right of 
unions of government employes to 
represent their members. 

e A health and hospitalization 
insurance program, to which the 
government would contribute. 

e An independent board of ap- 
peals, with union representation, to 
make binding decisions on major 
grievances. 

® Quicker adjustment of blue- 
collar wages on the basis of prevail- 
ing pay scales in private industry. 

e Improved overtime and holi- 
day pay. 

e Establishment of a 35-hour 
workweek. 

From two influential members of 
Congress, AFGE delegates heard 
praise of their union’s accomplish- 
ments—plus a plea to back up their 
national headquarters by doing a 
more effective grass-roots organ- 
izing job. 

Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.), 
chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, told delegates government 
employes would not have received 
one-tenth the benefits they have 
were it not for union efforts. 

“If you had a bigger member- 
ship, you would be even more 
effective,” he said. 

Rep. James Morrison (D-La.), 
ranking majority member of the 
House Civil Service Committee, 
made an even more forceful ap- 
peal to the delegates. 

“Every pay raise you got was 
through blood, sweat and tears. 
In 16 years in Congress, I haven’t 
seen one pay raise that came easy 
—without work, struggle and ef- 
fort,” Morrison said. 

“Do this for yourselves, for 
your government and for your 
fellow-employes: Go back home 
and build your membership.” 
‘Campbell, urging delegates not 

to approve a motion to increase his 
salary from $11,000 a year to 
$15,000, said he didn’t want the 
AFGE to become topheavy with 
administrative expenses, 

The convention adopted a unani- 
mous compromise—to increase the 
national president’s salary to $12,- 
500 and the secretary-treasurer’s 
salary to $9,500—both retroactive 
to last January, which was the 
retroactivity won by classified gov- 
ernment employes in the recent pay 


| bill. 
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Bargaining Report. Says: . 


Wage Boosts Won 


Despite Recession. | 


Union negotiators, despite the recession, persuaded employers in 
the first half of 1958 to grant wage increases only a shade smaller 
than in the first six months of last. year, according to the current 
issue of the AFL-CIO’s Collective Bargaining Report. 

The most frequent pay boosts have ranged from 8 to 11 cents an 


hour, the Dept. of Research pub-* 


lication found in a survey. In 
addition, the steady liberalization 
of fringe benefits continued. 

Here is what the study showed 
on wage hikes alone: 

e@ More than a quarter of the in- 
creases were 13 cents or more an 
hour. 

e Nearly 55 percent provided 
10 cents or more. 

@ Only about 20 percent were 
at the 4 to 6 cents scale, and a 

_ scant 2 percent yielded token in- 
creases of 1 to 3 cents. 

e About 7 percent of all settle- 
ments, mostly in long-depressed in- 
dustries, provided for no increases. 

“The most significant bargain- 
ing feature of the early 1958 
period of economic recession,” 
the report says, “is that neither 
unions nor employers have re- 
garded the economic downturn 
as a signal for the abandonment 
or sharp limitation of wage in- 
creases.” 

The publication recalled em- 
ployer propaganda for union “re- 
straint” in demands, and editorial 
speculation that the year would be 
“tight” for bargaining because of 
the recession. 

Not Key Factor 

“But at the actual bargaining 
table,” it continued, “the recession 
usually has not been the key fac- 
tor. Most unions have not been 
led into abandoning reasonable 
wage demands. Except at the most 
sorely depressed companies, unions 
have insisted on, and employers 
have been prepared to provide, rea- 
sonable wage increases regardless 
of the general economic picture. 

“The union view has been that 

if the employer's basic financial 
position has remained sound, a 
temporary slump in business is 
not an acceptable excuse for giv- 
ing up or modifying warranted 
wage increases which can be 
taken in stride on the basis of 
long-run economic conditions.” 

Wage increases have benefited 
the economy as a whole, the pub- 
lication points out, because they 
have helped maintain consumer 
buying power and offer evidence 


Gibbons Denies ‘Buying’ Control 
Of St. Louis Teamsters Local 688 


Teamsters Vice Pres. Harold J. Gibbons vigorously denied that he “bought” control of Local 688, 
St. Louis, in 1949 and told the McClellan special Senate committee that it was not true there was a 


of confidence that the recession 
could be halted. 

’The Collective Bargaining Re- 
port survey. does not suggest that 
the impact of the recession had no 
effect at the bargaining table. 

It has probably served to limit 
what might have been larger 
wage increases, the publication 
points out. It has been a factor 
in the postponement of some 
negotiations, and there has been 
an increase, though relatively 

. small, in the number of settle- 
ments where raises were either 
passed up or were nominal. 

A U.S. Labor Dept. survey cov- 
ering settlements involving 1,000 
or more workers in the first three 
months of 1958, the report says, 
shows that 28 percent, affecting 39 
percent of the workers, ranged 
from 9 to 11 cents, and that 60 
percent, covering 77 percent of the 
workers, yielded 9 cents or more. 

Bargaining on fringe benefits, the 
AFL-CIO survey shows, produced 
improvements in health and welfare 
benefits in more than one-third of 
the settlements; better pension plans 
in 15 to 20 percent of the agree- 
ments; improved vacations in more 
than 25 percent, and an additional 
one or two paid holidays in an esti- 
mated 20 percent. 


Morgan to Address 
Cooperative League 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Edward P. 
Morgan, American Broadcasting 
Co.’ commentator whose news 
broadcasts are sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the 21st biennial 
congress of the Cooperative League 
of America here beginning Sept. 9. 


The congress is expected to be 
the largest in the league’s history, 
and with the aid of animated three- 
dimensional displays will demon- 
strate how various kinds of co-ops 
have grown in the last 20 years. 
Other speakers include Gov. Or- 
ville Freeman (D-FL) of Minnesota 
and Premier T. C. Douglas of 
Saskatchewan, who also is _ that 
Canadian province’s minister of 


cooperatives, 


“pattern of violence” in his union activities. 


Gibbons, executive assistant to IBT Pres. James R. Hoffa, also answered charges that there is a 
high percentage of ex-criminals in the union by asserting: 


“If employers hire these people, I’m 


ON THE DOTTED LINE went the signature of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany -(center, seated), ag 
the merger of the AFL-CIO Transport Workers and the unaffiliated Motormen’s Benevolent Asso-m 
ciation was completed. Others seated are Matthew Guinan (left), TWU secretary-treasurer and presi=§ 
dent of New York City Local 100, and MBA Pres. Theodore Loos (right). Standing is a committees 
named by Mayor Robert Wagner to help work out unity (left to right): Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz off 
the New York City CIO Council; Pres. Louis Hollander, New York State CIO Council, and Pres¥ 
Harry Van Arsdale and Sec.-Treas. James C. Quinn, New York City Central Trades & Labor Council,4 


> 


New Labor |N. Y. Motormen, TWU } 
Set Terms of Merger ' 


Law Drive 
Seen Ahead 


(Continued from Page-1) 


ministration drive on labor legisla- 
tion in an unprecedented second 
Labor Day statement—called “sup- 
plemental” to his original one—say- 
ing that “guarantees” were needed 
to enforce “honesty, integrity, trust- 
worthiness and loyalty” from lead- 
ers of “employer and employe or- 
ganizatiyn.” 

Neither the President nor 
Mitchell mentioned the “states’ 
rights” amendment they had pre- 
viously supported to abandon 
federal jurisdiction by the NLRB 
in many cases affecting interstate 
commerce. 

The President’s criticisms of the 
Douglas-Teller bill, accompanying 
his signature, pointed out that the 
measure gave the Labor Dept. 
neither power nor money to in- 
vestigate the accuracy of reports 
filed by administrators of the vast 
welfare and pension plans created 
to protect workers. 


stuck with ’em in the union.” 
later said he gets ex-convicts put 
in warehouse jobs “literally every 
day,” adding: “We take them right 
out of a jail cell.” 

Making a long-heralded appear- 
ance before the committee headed 
by Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), Gibbons maintained that the 
merger of his one-time St. Louis 
CIO Warehouse local with the 
Teamsters local was strictly legal. 
“At no point did I have a feeling, 
concept or intent of purchasing the 
local union,” he said. 

He conceded, as had earlier wit- 
nesses, that seven Teamsters officials 
received a total of $78,410 when 
they resigned their jobs as the re- 
sult of the merger. Committee 
Counsel Robert F. Kennedy con- 
tended this constituted “selling this 
union.” 

Answering charges by St. Louis 
Police Capt. Thomas L. Moran 
that he had set up a “goon squad,” 


He@— 


the IBT vice president told the 
committee that he is “opposed to 
any kind of violence in labor dis- 
putes.” 

Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N.Y.), 
the committee’s ranking GOP 
member, told Gibbons, “You in- 
vite violence.” The witness coun- 
tered that St. Louis police com- 
plained of trouble in only 10 of 
250 Teamsters strikes, adding: 
“It seems to me that hardly con- 
stitutes a pattern.” 

The committee was scheduled to 
question Gibbons about his dis- 
puted re-election as head of Team- 
sters Joint Council 13 in St. Louis, 
in which the “appointed” officers of 
a Carnival Workers local under 
trusteeship had cast the votes which 
decided the election. 

Vernon F. Korhn, president, and 
Harold Brocies, secretary-treasurer, 
of the Carnival Workers local said 


\they and four other officers had 


| $150 each for the trip. 


been flown from Tampa to St. 
Louis, staying just long enough for 
the balloting, and then returned 
home, They said they were paid 


The two officers said they had 
been “appointed” to their posts by 
Harry Karsh, who, they said, ran 
the local which Gibbons supervised 
as a union-appointed trustee. Karsh 
pleadedthe Fifth Amendment when 
called to testify about the election. 

Counsel Kennedy introduced 
documents showing that Karsh 
worked for Local 688; gave up his 
job for $18,355 after Gibbons be- 
came secretary-treasurer during the 
1949 merger; worked briefly for 
Nathan Shefferman as a “labor rela- 
tions consultant;” got a charter for 
a carnival workers local from the 
Jewelry Workers in 1952 which was 
rescinded on demand of the former 
AFL; ran the local as an independ- 
ent for three years, and then, in 


1955, got a Teamster charter, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


years ago, in an effort to win craft 
representation for the 3,100 motor- 
men employed by the Transit Au- 
thority. The union staged two sub- 
way strikes in its unsuccessful at- 
tempts to win representation. The 
TWU is recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employes 
of the city’s rapid transit system. 

The merger agreement provides 
that the MBA will become the 
United Motormen’s Division of 
Local 100. The projected revision 
of the local’s structure will provide 
for similar divisions for towermen, 
conductors and line equipment em- 
ployes. 

Each division will represent its 
members directly in processing 
grievances and in administering 
the contract, and will have pro- 
portional representation on the 
collective bargaining negotiating 
committee, on the local’s. execu- 
tive board and on delegations to 
central labor bodies and to the 
TWU’s international convention. 


The harmony pact also permits 
each division to have its own offi- 
cers, by-laws, meetings and organ- 
izers, and specifies that the motor- 
men will be permitted to retain their 
present counsel, Louis Waldman. 


Taking part in the peace talks 
called by Meany were Waldman 
and an eight-man MBA committee 
headed by Pres. Theodore Loos. 


‘Zip-Vitality’ Claim 
Surrendered to FTC 


The Sunway Vitamin Co. of Chi- 
cago has agreed to stop advertising 
that its “Super Sunway Vitamin 
Tablets with Iron” restore “zip- 
Vitality” and bring “relief from 
nervousness and restlessness.” 

It has signed a consent agreement 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
following. a hearing based on an 
FTC complaint that the tablets are 
of no value in providing any bene- 
fits or relieving any condition ex- 
cept in case of a vitamin deficiency. 


Award Committee 
Appoints Ehrhardt 


St. Louis—Sec. Oscar Ehrhardt 
of the St. Louis Labor Council has 
been appointed to the Freund 
Youth Service Award Committee, 
which annually selects the winner 
of a $1,000 award in recognition of 
outstanding leadership and service 
to the young people of the area, 


ea 


The Twu was represented by itg™ 
special counsel, Arthur J. Goldberg;¥ 
John F. O'Donnell, general counsel, # 
and a four-man committée headed 
by Matthew Guinan, Local 1008 
president. 

Meany said he had reported the 4 
merger agreement to Mayor Wag-™ 
ner who, he said, was “very much 
pleased and certain the agreement @ 
will make a real contribution to the 


8S-9-6 


welfare of the members of both® 
organizations and to the citizens of J 1 
New Yor 7 


Idaho Labor 
Acts to Bar 
‘Work’ Vote 


Boise, Ida.—Labor union attor- 
neys have turned to a double-bar-7 
reled action seeking to remove & 
“Tight-to-work” initiative from the 
November ballot here. 

The fight against the anti-labor 
proposal saw these moves: 


George Greenfield, acting as @ 


appealed an adverse lower court@™ 
decision to the~ state Supreme a 
Court asking that the initiative be 
removed from the ballot on grounds @ 
that the petition was faulty. 


© Greenfield and Joseph Leggaty a 


Industrial Peace, made a demand 
on the state’s attorney-general to 
bring suit to block the “right-to# 
work” initiative. 

The labor attorneys acted after 
an initial suit to remove the ini-@ 
tiative from the ballot was throwa® 
out of court by District jug 
Oliver M. Koelsch. 

Koelsch ruled that such a suit 
must be brought by the attorney 
general, and not by a private 


citizen, 


attorney for United Labor of Idaho, am 


chairman of the Idaho Council for 7m 
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